IN   CONCLUSION

Through free and happy relations with his teachers,
his attitude will have become fearless: he will have
learned to speak well and frankly, to act honestly and
to take a social interest in those who surround him and in
a simple way in the children and people who lie outside
his little world.

From the intellectual point of view, if our work has
been successful, the child will be animated with a zest
for learning; he will have a good fund of knowledge
gained primarily from first-hand experience, but
reinforced by ideas that he has assimilated from his
teachers, from pictures and, in a lesser degree, from
books. His mind will be stored with familiar folk and
fairy tales, with song, verse and music appropriate, to
his age. Even in the most crowded town areas, we may
hope that he will have had opportunity to experience
the beauty of Nature; will have learned to look at
growing things with wonder, to feel intuitively the
miracle of trees, flowers and birds, to love, the warm
sun, the blue sky and the fleecy clouds and rejoice in the
buoyant wind and the sparkling snow.

Through play, through vigorous bodily exercise,
through games and dancing, he will have learned to
control his body through his mind.

These are the most important things, and if we have
helped the child to achieve them, we may believe that
our work has been done'. But since we are essen-
tially practical-minded people, we may perhaps speak
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